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and the Misanthrope). The play was possibly sug-
gested by Ghrillparzer's conceit: "Imagine some one gifted
with the power of changing into any person he pleases
and bestowing on him his own personality." Kaimund's
Misanthrope Rappelkopf, the counterpart of Shake-
speare's Timon, is cured of his hatred of man by the in-
terposition of a kindly mountain spirit, who personates
his double, and thus confronts him with his own image.
The play, in spite of certain obvious weaknesses of con-
struction, may challenge comparison with Moliere's
"Misanthrope," as well as with Schiller's dramatic frag-
ment "Dei Mensehenfeind." There is in Kaimund's
Eappelkopf none of the *fsoeva indignaiio of a noble na-
ture soured" "which distinguishes Alceste. Nor does the
language of the play ever rise to the philosophic height
of Moliere's sparkling verses or the rhetorical polish of
Schiller's diction; but thero is an irresistible elemental
power in the development of Eappelkopf's character.
The transformed peasant tolerates no will but his own.
He doubts the fidelity of his wife, sees in his servant an
assassin, crosses his daughter's love affair and finally flees
to the woods, recalling Alceste's:

"Et parfois il me prend des mouvements soudains,
De fuir dans un desert Tapproche des humains."

Eappelkopf, however, takes with him his "deeply hated
money, the lewd mistress of the world," again reminding
us, in his imprecation, of Timon. He enters the miserable
hut of a charcoal burner, whose inmates present, in the
language of Prof. Erich Schmidt, "a picture of squalor in
low life equalled in effectiveness only by the masterpieces